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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


A FRIEND OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


As Philadelphia is now balancing her books, and settling 
her historical arrears in debit and credit, old accounts come 
to light, and forgotten names appear through the dust of 
time. No statute of limitations can, however, serve against 
a debt of gratitude; and the payment grows more onerous 
as we remember that a full century of forgetfulness has 
made the name of one of our earliest benefactors utterly un- 
known in the city for which he labored so faithfully. 

This friend of Philadelphia never walked its streets; but 
earnest sympathy taught him its greatest needs, and his own 
prompt energies accomplished his good wishes into the 
kindly deeds of which we are still reaping the benefit in our 
daily life. 

Among the nation of shop-keepers, Peter Collinson had 
won a foremost rank as a successful and wealthy merchant, 
but the strong walls of his warehouses did not confine his 
thoughts or his feelings within their narrow limitations. 
To him trade had broadened into commerce, and the rough 
crates that passed, at his bidding, from continent to conti- 
nent, brought to his imagination visions of the wide rivers 
and boundless forests of the New World, and carried back 
his warm sympathies to the laborers in those far-off lands. 

As a Quaker, Collinson ever felt a special interest in the 
colony of Penn, and his long life of active intercourse may 
well be linked into the existence of Philadelphia by remem- 
bering that he was born just ten years after the treaty at 
Shackamaxon, and died just eight years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, warmly rejoicing with his good friend 





Ben Franklin at the repeal of the Stamp Act, and much 
perplexed in his efforts to harmonize his hearty fellowship 
with American patriotism and his loyal British prejudices. 

In his boyhood, Peter Collinson had spent his hours of 
leisure in rambling through the parks and gardens about 
London, pursuing, with loving devotion, explorations into 
the wondrous beauty of the vegetable world. With his 
ripening years, these studies became scientific; and the 
acquirements of Collinson in natural science early won him 
an honored membership in the various learned societies of 
England and the Continent. He made good his claim to 
these honors by many treatises and essays distinguished by 
careful research and practical wisdom. Botanists, natural- 
ists, and antiquarians from every country solicited his corre- 
spondence, and eagerly begged for the varied information 
which he gathered from every source, while his exact and 
complete notes, and business promptitude in the classifica- 
tion of his knowledge, made him the ready referee for per- 
plexed students and anxious agriculturists. 

In England, the mighty in rank and the mighty in money 
zealously sought his acquaintance, and welcomed the cheer- 
ful, social, enthusiastic Quaker into their palaces to ask his 
advice upon the cultivation of their parks and gardens, the 
treatment of their green-houses, and to crave his kind assist- 
ance in their quest for foreign trees and flowers. 

His friendships, so warm and so varied, and his benefac- 
tions, so prompt and considerate, soon made this quiet 
merchant the medium of intercourse between the famous 
scientists of the world. Priests in China, trappers in Ame- 
rica, peasants and professors throughout Europe, added 
rarities to his treasures, and grateful sailors and friendly 
captains linked a chain of kindly consideration from his 
private gardens to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

No narrow desire for selfish aggrandisement or blind in- 
stinct of accumulation could have caused this tide of sym- 
pathy, which ever widened as it flowed; but peer, priest, and 
peasant, sailor and savan, responded to the knowledge that 
a boundless benevolence was the source of the action. 
Seeds and plants were as freely bestowed upon the cot- 
tager as upon the king, and the gracious donor wished only 
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to be the humble agent in distributing the good gifts of 
Heaven among mankind. 

Collinson did not exhaust his feeling in sentimental dis- 
sertation, nor permit his fervor to evaporate in eloquence, 
but devoted his time and his wealth to making the higher 
culture of the earth a practicable duty for rich and poor. 
A garden at each cotter’s door he believed would serve asa 
constant lesson in temperance, industry, and frugality; 
while, by precept and example, he incited youthful dukes 
and gay millionaires to expend their superfluous riches 
upon trees instead of trotters, urging upon them the plea- 
sures of wholesome employment rather than the wearisome 
pursuits of objectless leisure. 

He had already acquired his singular and high position 
before the English public, when he learned, in 1730, that 
the citizens of Philadelphia were endeavoring to establish a 
sulscription library. To such a scheme Collinson re- 
sponded warmly; through James Logan, and other good 
friends, he promptly gained all the necessary information, 
and his efficient assistance served as an example to others. 
He offered his gratuitous service as agent for the collection 
and purchase of books, and for full thirty years continued 
kis labor of love, assuming all the responsibility in prepar- 
ing and forwarding the supplies, with a conscientious care 
and scrupulous attention which secured to posterity the 
priceless treasures which are now the boast of the Philadel- 
phia Library. 

An American merchant, who delighted in describing the 
wonders of the Western World to Friend Collinson, told, 
too, of the clever youth, John Bartram, who knew every 
weed and flower from the northern lakes to the Carolinas, 
and that this phenomenon of natural science was planting 
a botanic garden near Philadelphia. A correspondence was 
established immediately, through the intervention of James 
Logan, and the three friends were already joined in a fel- 
lowship of research, when Linnzus startled them with his 
new theories, and found in them zealous assistants. 

There was another and a younger man in Philadelphia in 
those days, who could not easily be overlooked as he stea- 
dily grew into his due prominence as one of the great types 
of American intelligence. This was Benjamin Franklin, 
who was soon welcomed to the familiar friendship of the 
earnest students. Although never a scientific botanist, 
Franklin zealously served bis friends to the utmost of his 
ability, putting his popularity and power at their command, 
and urging them, with characteristic prudence, to study the 
virtues of medicinal plants, and to consecrate their work to 
the good of mankind by opening new sources of sustenance 
for the toiling multitudes. 

Nothing which might accelerate the progress of art, sci- 
ence, or manufacture, was ever neglected by Collinson, and 
stray notes and manuscript letters were often forwarded by 
him to his correspondents in America, with the request that 
they should be read to any persons interested in such spe- 
cialties, as hints for possible utilization. Among these was 











an account of some German investigations into electricity, 
with a glass instrument suited for repeating the experi- 
ments. These seeming trifles fell into the hands of Benja- 
min Franklin, whose keen intellect grasped the theme and 
carried it forward to its grand conclusions. The identifica- 
tion of lightning with electricity was the result of his labors, 
and he most properly hastened to describe his discovery in 
letters to his friend Collinson. These accounts Collinson 
laid immediately before the Royal Society, which heard the 
letters, but, proudly denying the possibility that any great 
scientific discovery was possible in America, refused to 
enter them in the publications of the Society. 

In defiance of this contemptuous treatment, Collinson 
carried the letters to Cave for the pages of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. But the public to be reached by a magazine, in 
those days, was but small, and Cave, with the true pub- 
lisher's instinct, printed them in a pamphlet, which speed- 
ily reached several editions and a wide notoriety in Europe. 
The little volume of great import bore the title of—New 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity, made at Phila- 
delphia, in America, by Benjamin Franklin, Esq., and com- 
municated in several letters to Peter Collinson, Esq., of 
London, F. R. S8.; the appendix being quaintly headed as 
—Mr. Franklin’s Account of his Killing a Turkey by an 
electric shock, and of some sensations which he felt himself 
upon receiving accidently another violent electrical shock 
without detriment. , 

The life-work of Peter Collinson may be justly summed 
up in his energetic and benevolent helpfulness to every in- 
dustrial and scientific advance which came within his reach. 
Philadelphia is especially indebted to him for his zealous 
devotion to the interests of her library, and to the constant 
kindness and support given without stint to the scientific 
investigations of Franklin, and to the agricultural improve- 
ments of Bartram. His direct personal influence stimu- 
lated our citizens to the study of natural history, which 
Philadelphia has since continued with such marked success; 
and he beautified our homes with the trees and flowers of 
other lands. 

For the English public, he wrote much upon industrial 
and scientific questions, seeking a popular practical style of 
presentment in the magazines and newspapers which 
reached most widely among the multitude for whom he was 
working. He brought the vegetation of Asia and America 
into England, and with great energy and judgment intro- 
duced unknown plants of beauty and utility into the gar- 
dens both of the rich and the poor. 

His labors of many kinds, in many countries, were united 
into a harmonic scheme by faith in the adaptability of 
plants, by acclimatization, to the needs of all mankind. He 
held it incumbent upon human industry to equalize the distri- 
bution of the gifts of Nature, and rejoiced in the progress that 
he bad himself beheld as atriumphant advance toward that 
happy age, when man would worthily assume his God-given 
crown as master and monarch of all ranges of lower life. 
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( Communicated.) 


AMBROISE-FIRMIN DIDOT. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—This celebrated printer, the nobler son of a noble 
father, died on Wednesday, February 23d, at Paris, at the 
age of eighty-six. He was buried on the Saturday follow- 
ing, the funeral service being read at the Church of Saint- 
Germain des Prés. M. Didot is bound to our memory by 
the threefold cord of his scholarship, his excellent printing, 
and his success as a publisher. Born in Paris in 1790, he 
went to Greece in 1815, spending the time between 1815 
and 1818 in that country and the East generally. For some 
time he was attached to the French Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. When, in 1823, the Greeks rose against their inso- 
lent oppressors—the Turks—M. Didot, like Lord Byron, 
threw himself into the cause of Greek liberty and enlight- 
enment. He was recalled to Paris by bis father in 1825, 
and when the latter was called to share in the council of 
the nation, M. Didot took into his hands the management 
of the extensive business which, for more than sixty years, 
has borne the style of Firmin Didot. 

At the first Exhibitions, of both London and Paris, he 
was a member of the jury reporting upon the sections of 
‘*paper” and “printing.” M. Didot established a branch 
of his house at Leipzig. With his brother, he set up, at 
Sorel (Eure-et-Loir), and at Mesuil, near Dreux, two paper 
mills, each of which was the centre of a little industrial 
colony. A long series of works attest his scholarship and 
diligence. Among them are editions of Anacreon and 
Thucydides, the former a delicious edition in 16mo. The 
subject of orthographical reform engaged much of M. 
Didot’s attention. In 1867 he published an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, in which he advocated modifications 
in a phonetic sense. He had the courage to adopt some of 
his own proposals in his own writings. In his latest work 
published, Alde Manuce et U'hellénisme ad Venise, we find, 
e. g., orthografie. 

This latest work of M. Didot’s is one of particular charm. 
It bears date 1875. Most fortunately discursive in style, 
we get alternate glimpses of author and hero, the one as in- 
teresting as the other. 

Some large publishing undertakings were carried to a 
successful issue by M. Didot, among which we may men- 
tion the works of Pironesi the architect, 29 folio volumes, 
with 2,000 plates; a Bibliotheca Greca, in 50 volumes; a 
Bibliotheca Libina, in 27 volumes; and a Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale. 

Seldom is it that a life closes in such idyllic perfection as 
that of M. Didot, to whom a kind Providence gave long 
life, ‘honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” and the 
noble heart by which they were won. E. G. 

—_- adidas oa 

Tuery talk of making Prince Napoleon an editor. Any 
editor would make a prince, but the rule may not work 
backward. 
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THE FAST TYPE-SETIING MATOH. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Vircular : 

Str:—In your last issue, I notice an article headed 
‘*The Centennial,” etc., which I approve, and think it very 
advisable for the proper authorities to look it up. Should 
such a chance for trial of speed in type-setting be perfected, 
it will be a good opportunity for us ‘‘backwood type- 
slingers” to display our skill. 

In case a match comes off during the Centennial, I 
would venture (in addition to what has been offered) to sug- 
gest that a certain length of time be given to do this task in, 
say three hours, or two hours at the least, as it is generally 
believed that rapid type-setters give out after the first two or 
three thousand; and when a premium is given, to state the 
time and number of ems set. 

There are many compositors in the country who will not 
be able to attend the Centennial, who might devote the 
same number of hours, at home, and send in returns —not 
for competition, but to show their skill. It would be no 
more than fair. Those who pay their entrance-fee for com- 
petition for the several premiums, of course, to receive their 
respective awards. 

As a left-hand type-setter, your correspondent intends to 
try his skill for a period of three hours, and report. 

Yours, R. 
Oxn10, March 30, 1876. 











‘‘Gor anything new?” inquired a Chicago reporter of a 
city official, in the City Hall, one morning, recently. ‘I 
should say I had,” was the reply, as the official clasped his 
hands to his face and rushed off as if in agony. *‘‘ What is 
it?” anxiously inquired the reporter, following up his man. 
**O, please don’t bother me just now, sir,” pleaded the 
functionary, as he tore around the hall. ‘I guess you 
better let me have it,” urged the item vulture. ‘‘I wish to 
Heaven I could,” muttered the official. ‘‘ Yes, yes, do; what 
is it?” said the newspaper fiend, gaining hope. ‘‘ Well, if 
you must know, I suppose you must,” said the victim, as 
he buried his jaws in his hands again: ‘I'll tell you what 
I've got new.” ‘‘What is it?” ‘I’ve got the neuralgia!” 
And the ungrateful reporter, having learned what it was, 
said that he did not want it. 


—_____—__—__+-»e-e+___ 





A trick of bibliomaniacs, from which publishers and 
booksellers have suffered greatly, is as follows: A visitor 
abstracts a volume frgm the shelf, which breaks a set, and 
returns in a few days to buy the work. The bookseller, 
finding a volume missing, sells the remaining volumes at a 
sacrifice. 

Henry G. Parker, of the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, has been appointed a member of the staff of the 
Governor of Massachusetts. His office is that of Assistant 











Quartermaster-General, with the rank and title of Colonel. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR ART. 





AN ADDRESS AT A CELEBRATION OF FRANKLIN'S BIRTHDAY. 





BY PETER C. BAKER. 





I am glad to see so many representatives of our profes- 
sion present—brought together more especially because of 
the interest felt in the pursuit which we follow, and to 
celebrate the anniversary of the birth of one who stands 
foremost in the annals of our art. And it is proper always 
that we should thus do reverence to the patriot printer who 
did so much for his country and his race. But, aside from 
this consideration, we have met as members of a calling 
which has exerted, and must always exert, a controlling in- 
fluence upon the opinions and progress of the world. 

Franklin's birthday, is, of all others, the best on which 
printers should meet and deliberate on the state of their 
profession. True, it dates back far before Franklin's time, 
and achieved its highest honors before he toiled at the case 
and the press. Yet he, by its aid, rose so high above all 
others who have practiced our art, that we can find no day 
so appropriate as the anniversary of his birth, on which to 
meet—not alone in honor of Franklin, but equally in re- 
membrance of the earliest founders and promoters of our 
glorious art—those ancient worthies, whose genius and de- 
votion to the cause of letters will ever remain the most 
powerful incentives to all who are ambitious to excel and 
to win renown in the calling which we pursue. 

I have often thought how fortunate it was that our art 
had a history; how fortunate that we could read so clearly 
the record of the toils of Fust, Gutenberg, and Schoeffer. 
I remember with what pleasure, when an apprentice, I read 
the history of printing, and how my mind was influenced 
to consider my choice of this pursuit a good one, and one 
equal to the highest practiced by men. 

I remember how carefully I compared my trade or call- 
ing with all others—whether merely mechanical or the more 
learned—and I always felt satisfied that the pursuit of the 
printer would compare, in all high and ennobling qualities, 
with the best among men. I never could see why it was 
not as honorable as that of the lawyer, the doctor, or the 
divine; and I always felt proud that I had chosen my place 
among the members of the ‘‘art preservative.” 

This early partiality has remained with me, greatly to my 
advantage I am certain, till the present; and, whatever of 
success I have achieved, I attribute to this: that I always 
tried to ‘magnify my calling,” and to feel that it was wor- 
thy of my best thoughts and my most earnest efforts. And 
this, my friends, is the whole point and pith of my speech. 
I would ever impress upon every printer, be he employer or 
journeyman, this prime and paramount idea: Believe that 
your profession is a grand one; believe that no other excels 
it for good; believe that no other surpasses it in influence; 
believe that no other equals it in room for development; 
believe that no other has superior opportunities for the dis- 





play of skill, of artistic taste, or of varied learning. Be- 
lieve, also, that if followed with an honest devotion to its 
requirements, with intelligence and integrity, there are few 
other pursuits which will return surer or more solid re- 
wards—pecuniary, social, or intellectual. 

The conditions of success are no more severe than in any 
other profession. A printer who has no heart in his busi- 
ness; who only sees iron and lead about him, might better 
have been born and remained in a junk shop! A printer 
who only looks upon his work as a mere mechanical job 
which is to be taken in and rushed out—without regard to 
appearance—merely for the sake of the money there is in it, 
will never gain any pleasure from his pursuit, even if he 
secures a profit on his work. 

There must be, if we would gain pleasure—and profit will 
accompany the pleasure—a pride in our profession, a heart 
in our work, and an ambition to excel. This is true of all 
trades and pursuits—the only difference being that in some 
there is more room for the exercise of skill, taste, and ex- 
cellence, than in others. 

Our business unites in itself the principal features of the 
mechanical and the learned professions. It is not merely 
mechanical—it is not, of necessity, a business demanding a 
collegiate education; but it seems to stand between, and 
enables us, if we will, to instruct and elevate the other me- 
chanical callings, and to gain for ourselves great advan- 
tages from our constant contact with the members of what 
are termed ‘‘the higher professions.” 

Our business is also closely identified with the highest 
developments of art. The designer and the artist are now 
brought daily into our offices, and are almost a necessary 
part of our profession. Tuke up the finest works produced, 
and see how the artist, the engraver, and the printer are 
joined together in the production of the highest forms of 
beauty. And the artist and engraver will not attempt to 
deprive the printer of his share in the production of many 
of those masterpieces of beauty which have recently ap- 
peared from the European and American press. 

I have been delighted and almost amazed in examining 
some of the latest issues of the French press. I espevially 
refer to Gustave Doré’s Illustrated Bible. Seme of the en- 
gravings seem to be instinct with life, and one can hardly 
realize that they sre the productions of the artist, engraver, 
and printer. They fill you with exultation, and with wondr 
that our art has reached such perfection! So truthful and 
life-like are they that, although only printed with the 
printer’s ink, the painter's colors could hardly heighten their 
beautiful effects. You cannot help feeling that the printer 
is a true painter, and you are filled with a new enthusiasm 
for your art which now, at least, ranks with the highest in 
giving expression to the inspiration of genius. 


And now, gentlemen, shall we not all take higher views of r 


the capacity of our calling, and aim to make it in every way 
worthy of our noblest aspirations? Let us surround our- 
selves in our offices with the best specimens of printing we 
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can procure. Let books and engravings, and beautiful 
productions of every kind connected with our art—illus- 
trated and illuminated, unique showing cards, attractive 
circulars, and all that is worthy of the artistic eye—be 
displayed in our offices for the criticism and emulation of 
those we employ. Let us take notice of each other's work; 
and when we have done something which we deem well, let 
us send it to a fellow-craftsman and ask in exchange some- 
thing from him. Let us all do our best to develop the 
taste and skill of those in our employ, and soon we shall 
have but little cause to complain of the want of skill.d labor 
in our establishments. 

Our business is daily growing in importance, not only as 
a mercantile interest, but as az: artistic and as an educated 
profession; and we must seek to encourage this new and 
higher position. Very soon we shall invite a higher order 
of apprentices to enter our offices. Parents, who carefully 
educate their sons, influenced by the advancement of our 
art, will seek to have them enter the printing house as a 
place where intelligence and taste can find profitable and 
congenial employment. 

Gentlemen, I am certain that our glorious art is advanc- 
ing in the right direction. I am certain it is constantly 
calling for more ability, for more intellectual and artistic 
education. Now, let us do all we can to encourage this. 
Let us, as fast and as far as we can, provide for that higher 
demand which will continue to be made upon the more in- 
tellectual and artistic branches of our profession. 

We must begin to put ‘‘our houses in order” for the 
more refined visitors who will call upon us, and each person 
present may be sure, if he is not prepared for such genteel 
company, some other more enterprising and hospitable 
printer will be. 

Kind friends, I feel certain of that ‘‘good time” which 
is coming in the progress of our art; and I hope to live to 
see it. When our offices shall be, not as now in too many 
cases, mere mechanical workshops, in dark, gloomy lofts 
and vaults, where lead, and iron, and wood abound, and 
where dull and spiritless men and boys stupidly set type 
and print for scanty pay; but, in place of these, cheerful, 
healthy rooms; open to light and air—the walls ornamented 
with the best specimens of our skill—and living faces bear- 
ing the marks of intelligence and thrift, working with heart 
and hope in the various departments of the printing house. 

I hope to live to see the time when the printer shall be 
classed as in the earlier days of our art, with those with 
whom society associates learning, taste, and refinement; 
when the qualifications for becoming a printer shall be 
almost as exacting as for any of the more learned profes- 
sions; when, to be a printer, shall be a passport into the 
company of the most cultivated and refined. Then, indeed, 
shall we restore our art to its original importance. For 
this we must labor, and if we should not be spared to see 
this glorious reformation in our art, at least let us strive to 
impress the idea upon those who are to follow us. Let us 





impress them with the dignity and capacity of their profes- 
sion, and excite their ambition to make it what it was in 
its earlier days—when, to be a printer, was to be a scholar 
—a gentleman in the truest sense—the associate of the 
highest and best. 

This I deem to be our duty, and the result of this teach- 
ing I believe will give to those who follow us the rank which 
they will deserve. 

Mr. Chairman, let me put the idea—and may it be re- 
membered—in the form of a sentiment: 


The Future of Our Art: Its front rank among the higher professions 
is assured, if its present members will it to be so. 








THE SEVENTY-SIX OLUB. 

Mr. Eprror:—Please publish the following: 

The Seventy-six Club, composed exclusively of women 
journalists, having for their object the furtherance of an 
honorable, lucrative, and useful profession for women, in- 
vite their associates of the United States, and the world to 
participate in the approaching celebration of the Centen- 
nial Exposition, to be held in Philadelphia during the 
coming Summer. They have already made arrangements 
for suitable accommodations in the Centennial Buildings, 
and have received from the Press Club, of Philadelphia, the 
courteous offer of their hospitality, during that season, to 
ladies connected with the press. 

Photographs and autographs of women eminent in litera- 
ture will be collected, and the names of all women con- 
nected with magazines or newspapers, either editorially or 
as correspondents, dramatic or musical critics, etc., are 
solicited at as early a date as possible, in order to form lists 
which shall entitle those inscribed thereon to the privilege 
of this organization. 

Editors of papers and magazines, and ladies connected 
with them in any literary capacity, are requested to forward 
the same to any of the following named officers: 

Mrs. E. 8. Buapen, President, 

Office of Philadelphia Sunday Times. 
Miss ANNE McDowe tt, Treasurer, 

Office of Sunday Republic, Phila. 
Mrs. F. E. Benepict, Secretary, 

Office of City Item, Philadelphia. 


—_ —_——-o- 





A country editor offers twenty-five dollars reward for the 
perpetrator of the following lines: 
If I was a lokle editor, 
Wouldn't I have a time; 
I wouldn't print a cursed word 
For less’en a dollar a line. 
I'd git my grub and liker free, 
And tickets to the shows; 
I wouldn’t pay for the buggy hier; 
And wouldn't I wear good close ? 
- wee — 
Tue New York Tribune spent over $20,000 on postage 
last year. 
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POETRY OF THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


The following printer’s song, written by Mr. F. A. Chart, 
and sung by him at Messrs. Hansard’s annual dinner, in 
London, enshrines a number of the cant terms of the craft, 
and may amuse our readers. 


A PRINTER'S PECCADILLO. 
Air—* There's nae Luck.” 

Sam Chickweed was a typo gay, and of his comps the butt, 
And being very tall and thin, they called him Narrow-gut ; 
Sam’s weakness was, he liked his grog, and oft his thirst would slake, 
He’d rather take his measure up than measure up his take. 

Cxorus—The moral of this printer’s song, ye lads of metal true, 

Is copy take, but not of Sam, or else the end you'll rue. 

Sam often would indulge in ‘‘ miches,”’ to booze, to joke, and chat, 
Thus losing fat within his fra) e, his own frame lost its fut ; 
His taste for liquor wasn’t choice, ‘twixt “ go’s,”’ and pints, and quarts, 
And when they sought him out for work, they'd find him out of sorts. 
But he withal was generous, and liberally stood, 
For the good of the chapel, if the chapel e’er felt good ; 
His companion often “felt his pulse ’’ in potent drops of strong, 
But said that they wish’d him farther off, if he got the Father on. 
So neglecting cases, bodkin, composing stick, and shears, 
He was mostly half seas over, in spite of overseers ; 
One day he had an over-run, and took an extra sup, 
And failing to lock up his form, his own form was locked up. 
In quod, in debt, and all in doubt, he ponder’d o’er his fate, 
And own’d "twas best take up his stick, and not stick up his steak ; 
And moralizing soberly on his sudden woeful plight, 
He thought how light became his pay, when he'd to pay his light. 
And when at length his form was loosed, his re-form did begin, 
By pouring gin and bitters down, running down the bitter gin; 
The thirsty soul could not c:st-off what made him off-cast, 
Too large a taking knock’d him up, he got his qui. at last. 


Poor Sam's attenuated fourm, quite lean, and gone to grass, 
Through neglecting his work-house, to the wool-hole came at last, 
Without coin, friends, or sympathy, he drank the bitter cup; 
Omitting to lay up his sheet, in a sheet he was laid up. 


And when this off-cut was planed down, his parents raised a moan, 
And also o'er his body raised a large imposing stone ; 

‘Lhey said he might be printing now, so his sad end we’ll mourn, 
His form were better on the siab, than a s!ab upon his form. 


soo, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS. 


The Rev. L. 8S. Kalloch, in a recent sermon delivered at 
San Francisco, said: The destiny of humanity is to be ac- 
complished, and an untrammeled press is its best aid. 
Physical force is sectional, and acts in defined methods. 
But knowledge defies gravitation, and is not bounded by 
space. Archimedes’ thought was stronger than his lever. 
Thought bears the sceptre of power. Stars shine longer 
than rockets. It is not the noisiest man who most shapes 
affairs. The thinker precedes the actor. Thoughts have to 
battle themselves into institutions. The axioms of to-day 
were the heresies of yesterday. The labor of the mathe- 
matician looks idle to a superficial observer; but without it, 
we should have been witbout mowing machines or sewing 
machines. Newspapers are the lighter waifs of the press. 





When Cowper talks about looking at the world through the 
‘loopholes of retreat,” it is evident that he did not live in 
the era of newspapers and local critics and interviewers, 
There are no loopholes of retreat now. Editors and 
preachers ought to have more sympathy than is apparent. 
They are each a sort of public property. Editors are sup- 
posed to know everything; and they are expected to be able 
to tell it so as to satisfy everybody. It is no wonder that 
they sometimes get disgusted. 

It seems almost ungracious to criticise such a craft. But 
every man owes a duty to his profession. He should un- 
derstand its conditions and be true to all its sacredness. 
The outward appliances of the press are nothing in com- 
parison with the moral purpose that should use them for 
the public good. A man without a moral purpose to his 
life is a paralytic. The press has a high mission in the 
detection and punishment of crime. When it is satisfied 
that great wrongs have been committed, and that great 
hypocrisies are to be exposed, it should not shrink from the 
task. But sickly and prurient details should be omitted. 
They feed but never satisfy debauched minds. They have 
no place in the people’s cyclopedia and the children’s text- 
book. Simple narrations of facts and statements of results, 
omitting such degrading particulars ‘as insidiously com- 
mence the demoralization of the young and innocent, are 
the proper features of the news department of a public 
journal. The newspaper is the power of the century, the 
great agent of modern civilization. When great contests 
are raging and momentous questions to be settled, men do 
not read books but newspapers. Mazarin declared that he 
cared not who had the making of a nation’s laws if he might 
make its songs. If he had lived in our day he would have 
substituted the making of their papers. He holds a peril- 
ous responsibility who has power to put words upon the 
printed page that will brighten into forms of love and 
beauty, or gather into shadows of terror and of power. 
There is a mysterious power in printed words. Honored be 
the man who has the power to use them! Thrice honored 
the man who has the heart to use them well! 


; aallsiitiees é 

Tue Menu is the title of a new daily paper about to be 
brought out in Paris. It will provide diners at clubs, 
hotels, and restaurants with the bill of fare, and also with 
an epitome of the day’s news and the opinions of the morn- 
ing papers. 





Tue unique library of Franz Hardinger, the great Vienna 
book collector, who died recently, is to be sold. It con- 
sists of 21,000 volumes, and is rich in German plays of the 
sixteenth century, and iu the German classics, every edition 
of which it contains. 





A CoPpENHAGEN correspondent says that ‘‘nearly all the 
editors and sub-editors of the Danish organs in Sleswick 
are either in jail or have prosecutions carried on against 
them by the German Government.” 
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DISPLAY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Every advertiser is anxious to have the most conspicuous 
place and the most attractive display of his advertisement 
that can be obtained, for the smallest amount of money. 
In a nut-shell—he wants the most for the least that it can 
be had for. In this he is like other folks. 

Now it is advisable that advertising, in order to pay, 
should be attractive. There must necessarily be compe- 
tition between advertisers of the same paper for favorite 
places and in the way of striking display. A reasonable 
amount of display is not objectionable. Upon the con- 
trary, it adds to the appearance of a newspaper to see its 
advertisements neatly and artistically gotten up. But this 
matter is often carried to an extreme that is highly detri- 
mental to the paper, and is not correspondingly beneficial 
to the advertisers, because what even diminishes the popu- 
larity of the paper, reduces its circulation and carries a 
knowledge of the merits of the business advertised to a 
fewer number of persons. 

This is an evil that is not to be pruned down, and par- 
tially cured, but should be plucked up by the roots. A 
positive and unalterable limit should be fixed by publishers 
beyond which none should go in this direction. 

A moderate use of cuts may be allowed without injury; 
but all disgusting, frightful, and outlandish pictures of 
human deformity; all rantankerous, fire-snorting monsters, 
and all meaningless and senseless eccentricities of arrange- 
ment, should be excluded from newspapers that have any 
ambition to occupy a respectable position, as positive dis- 
figurements. If all such are excluded, there still remains, 
within the bounds of artistic propriety, ample room for fair 
emulation in the advertisement of goods and wares by dis- 
play. To admit such things for one admits them for all, 
and competition neutralizes the advantages gained, and 
materially affects the usefulness of the paper as a public 
journal and as an advertising medium. 

There are certain professional callings, numerously repre- 
sented in every community, that cannot enter into this 
spread-eagle competition. The fact that anything they dare 
venture upon in the way of advertising is overshadowed by 
this excessive display, discourages them from advertising 
at all; so this is a losing game for the publisher any way 
it is viewed, and should be corrected. 





TuenxE is a curiosity of literature, in England, called the 
‘*Wordless Book.” It does not contain a word, but the 
colors of its leaves are supposed to interpret the thought. 
Two black leaves symbolize the unregenerate heart of man; 
red, the blessed redemption; white, the purity of the soul, 
washed in the blood of redemption; and gold, the radiant 
joys of heavenly felicity. 


40a 





Dr. T. W. Evans, the successful dentist and owner of the 
American Register, at Paris, lately gave a grand ball to his 
friends of the American colony. 





WHAT'S A PRINTER? 


An old typo gives the following: A printer is the most 
curious being living. He may have a “bank” and 
‘**quoins” and not be worth a cent; have ‘“‘small caps” and 
have neither wife nor children. Others may run fast, he 
gets along swifter by ‘‘setting” fast. He may be making 
‘‘impressions” without eloquence; may use the ‘lye” 
without offending, and still tell the truth; while others can- 
not stand while they sit, he can ‘‘set” standing, and do 
both at the same time; may have to use ‘‘furniture,” and 
yet have no dwelling; may make and put away “pi,” and 
never see a pie, much less eat one, during his whole life; be 
a human being and a ‘‘rat” at the same time; may “‘ press” 
a good deal, and not ask a favor; may handle a ‘shooting 
iron” and know nothing about a cannon, gun, or pistol; he 
may move the “lever” that moves the world, and yet be as 
far from the morning globe as a hog under a molehill; 
‘*spread sheets” without being a housewife; he may lay his 
form in a ‘‘bed,” and yet be obliged to sleep on the floor; 
he may use the ‘‘dagger” without shedding blood, and 
from the earth bandle ‘‘stars;” he may be of a “rolling” 
disposition, and still never desire to travel; he can have a 
‘‘sheep’s foot” and never be deformed; never without a 
‘*case,” and know nothing about law or physic; be always 
correcting his ‘‘errors,” and be growing worse every day; 
have ‘‘em-braces,” without ever having the arms of a lass 
thrown around him; have his ‘‘ form locked up,” and at the 
same time be far from the jail, watch-house, or any other 
confinement; he might be plagued by the “devil” and yet 
be a Christian of the best kind. 


Tue Publishers’ Circular shows that there have been 3,577 
new books published in Great britain during the year 1875. 
The different branches of literature represented by the new 
publications are: Theology, 556; educational, 270; juvenile 
works, 188; fiction, 634; law, 68; political and social eco- 
nomy, trade and commerce, 68; arts, sciences, and illus- 
trated works, 437; voyages and travels, 227; history and 
biography, 267; poetry and the drama, 222; year books and 
serials in volumes, 245; medicine and surgery, 65; belles 
lettres and essays, 129; miscellaneous, 172. 

BE 5 ace OES Sar an 

Tue Library of Strasburg, which was destroyed by fire 
during the siege of that city in 1870, has been re-established 
by the German Government, and now contains 350,000 
volumes. Many of them were sent from foreign countries, 
2,750 persons in all Raving gontributed. Colonel M. R. 
Mucklé, of this city, has been active in collecting and for- 
warding contributions from this.country. 








ooo; 

Ir is said that there is confined in a Paris mad-house a 
printer, whose lunacy takes a mild though curious form. 
The poor fellow was once foreman of a newspaper office, 
and the demands for heads of columns for advertisements, 
puffs, etc., has driven him crazy. 
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PI-BOX. 

A patient lot of men—the Job printers. 

Reporters in New York scarcely average $20 a week. 

Feminine story writers are now the most in demand. 

There are 293,507 volumes in the Congressional Library. 

Messrs. Tubbs & Butter edit the Shickshinny Echo. May 
their bread be spread on both sides. 

Lynx says Chicago reminds him of a badly constructed 
steam engine—it has such hot journals. 

‘* Misrepresentatives of the press,” is Donn Piatt’s phrase 
for hotel dead-heads, and a very good phrase it is. 

The Chicago Times pays about $95,000 a year for special 
telegrams; it has also a laureate who writes display heads 
in rhyme. 

You might have known it. Here's a California Assem- 
blyman awarded the choice of paying a $500 bill or going to 
jail, for the luxury of caning a newspaper reporter. 

‘*My poem is rather lengthy,” she said, ‘‘and may be 
you won't have room for it this week.” Tne editor yawned 
and replied, ‘‘O! yes, we could find room for it if it was 
twelve times as long—our stove is a large one, you see.” 

‘*Hand and Heart,” a new serial started in London, ata 
penny, has sold to the extent of 300,000 of the first num- 
ber. It appeals to the goody-gocdy class of readers, its 
main object being to counteract the influence of the ‘‘ penny 
dreadfuls.” 

Germany still continues the most fruitful country for 
literature, having published 12,070 different works in 1874, 
and 12,516 in 1875. The solid character of the reading is 
evinced in the fact that only about 900 out of 12,000 were 
devoted to fiction and the drama. 

A young printer, having occasion, the othcr day, to set 
up the well-known line— 

Slave, I have set my life upon a cast! 
Astonished the proof-reader with the following version: 
Slave, I have set my wife upon a cask! 

A drunken tramp was given a piece of stereotype to dis- 
tribute, in a Bowling Green office, the other day. He made 
several pulls at it, removed the pipe from his mouth, and 
remarked: ‘‘ Well (hic) I've worked on the Courier- (hic) 
Journal and all that, but (hic) this is d—dest piece of ‘tur- 
tle’ distribution I ever was (hic) engaged in.” This occurred 
after constant application for work for about three weeks. 
He walked off disgusted with the place. 

‘‘Ginx Baby” Jenkins, through his intense conceit, is 
coming to be considered, in London, as somewhat of a nuis- 
ance. A short time ago, he called on the editor of a promi- 
nent daily, ‘‘on urgent business,” and, being shown up, 
stated that he was about to change his publisher, and that 
he wished the fact announced. The editor glared on him 
speechlessly for a few moments, then replied: ‘Certainly, 
certainly; and when you change your bootmaker, let me 
know, and I'll announce that, too.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
EnGuanp exported £915,098 worth of books in 1875. 
Frencu paper mills use machinery made in the United 
States. 

Tue New York Times’ postage on its mails, in 1875, was 
$11,500. 

By a recent decree of the Mikado of Japan, journalists are 
not to be required to pay any postage hereafter. 


A PAPER MILL at Norwich, Conn., received some time ago, 
among its rags, $50,000,000 in canceled United States bonds. 

Anpy JoHnson’s only son edits a weekly paper in Ten- 
nessee, and he wouldn’t fill an office if they sat him down 
in it. 

In one part of Norway the longest day is three months. 
What a splendid chance for a lazy man to start a daily 
paper! 

Tue revival feeling is spreading, but it hasn’t got down 
deep enough to affect arrearages on country newspaper 
books. 

Tue Newspaper Press Fund, of London, has stock and 
securities equal to $49,000, and an income equal to over 
$5,000 a year. 

Ir is now the correct thing in Western journalism to say 
that a person who has been shot in the head has been 
**Carruthed.” 

Ir a young lady wishes a young gentleman to kiss her, 
what papers should she mention? No Spectator, no Ob- 
server, but as many Times as you please. 

Two papers in Italy have secured, and daily put forth in 
their prospectus fur this year, the blessings of His Holiness 
for all their editors, printers, and readers. 

An editor of a denominational paper at Chicago says: 
‘*A man needs grace to edit a religious paper at any time, 
but especially when he has the rheumatism.” 

Tue first number of an Arabic newspaper has just been 
issued in Paris, edited by M. Florian Pharaon. 
tended for the instruction of the Arabs in Algeria. 


It is in- 


How many business men there are in the world—earnest, 
plodding, but unfortunate fellow-creatures—who go about 
their work, day after day, without ever seeming to know 
that the Bible contains the word ‘‘ advertise.” 

Tue Lutherans in this country publish fifty Lutheran 
papers in five languages—twenty-two in German, fifteen in 
English, eight in Norwegian, five in Swedish, and one in 
Danish. 

PirrsspurGH, Pa., has ten daily newspapers, all of which 
have been sued for libel, damages $10,000 each, for calling 
a man a thief. The man was charged with stealing a large 
lot of jewelry. 

Tue new High Church daily paper, just started in Lon- 
don, is called the Express, and $250,000—a very small sum 
for such an enterprise—has been subscribed to set it on 





foot. The paper will make a specialty of church news. 
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EXHIBITION REVIEWS, 


In the May number of the Printers’ Crrcunar will be 
commenced a series of articles, written by Mrs. Jessie E 
Ringwali, descriptive of the machinery and exhibits con- 
nected with Printing, Type-founding, Bookbinding, Paper- 
making, and Lithography, and such other objects and 
matters as may be deemed of interest in connection there- 
with, in the Centennial Exhibition. 

The aim of the articles will be to furnish a fair descrip- 
tion of the various exhibits, without prejudice or partiality; 
to give sufficient details to enable the readers to form cor- 
rect impressions of the objects described; and to impart this 
information in such a manner as to be at once interesting 
and instructive. 

That Mrs. Ringwalt will do this gracefully and credit- 
ably, none will doubt who have perused the numerous arti- 
cles she has heretofore contributed to the columns of the 
CrrcuLaRr; and we are confident that her forthcoming ‘ Ex- 
Ribition Reviews” will enhance her reputation and please 
our readers. 


~2ecoe-- 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & 00.’8 CENTENNIAL 
SPECULATION. 


Through a combination of circumstances, not of our 
seeking, and entirely beyond our control, we were com- 
pelled, last month, to insert, as a supplement to the Cir- 
cULAR, a printed slip of a letter to George P. Rowell & Co. 
Indeed. quite a number of Crrcutars had been mailed when 
Rowell’s misrepresentation reached us, and we were forced 
to have the answer printed on postal cards, and in that form 
transmitted to our subscribers. We deem this explanation 
due to our readers, and at the same time desire to state that 
we have no personal quarrel with George P. Rowell & Co., 
regarding him as neither a rival nor an opponent in any 
sense of the terms. 

In common with hundreds of editors and publishers, we 
protested against special privileges for business purposes 
being granted to George P. Rowell & Co. at the Centennial 
Exhibition. Our opposition to Rowell & Co.'s transparent 
scheme of announcing themselves the guardians and patrons 
of the editorial fraternity, for the purpose of furthering their 
real business as advertising agents, was no secret. It was 
made known to Rowell & Co., through an agent of theirs, 
who called upon us early in March. The announcement 
from Rowell & Co., that we favored his Centennial project, 
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was a wilful misrepresentation, published with an apparent 
purpose, at a time when a denial from us was inconvenient. 

We do not now desire to enter into any controversy; the 


| facts of the case were placed before our readers and the 


public in our last. Being plain and simple facts, there is 
nothing in connection with them to be explained cr 
amended. The hundreds of editors who have determined 
to have nothing to do with Rowell & Co.'s Centennial specu- 
lation, can casily exhibit their papers in their various State 
buildings; in all of these structures there will be arrange- 
ments for the display and preservation of newspaper files, 
together with ample accommodations for journalists desir- 
ing to write on the grounds, while all editors will meet 
their friends and acquaintances at their respective State 
headquarters far more readily than in Rowell & Co.'s pri- 
vate business office. Visitors desirous of consulting their 
home papers are certain to prefer their own buildings to 
placing themselves under obligations to a stranger. For 
reporters and editors too, desks, chairs, pens, ink and paper, 
will be provided, free of charge, by the Centennial Com- 
missioners themselves, in the building known as Judges’ 
Hall. The latter determination had been arrived at by the 
Commissioners when, in July last, a Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Editorial Association, in conformity with a 
resolution of the Association [adopted at the Summer meet- 
ing held at Bedford Springs, in June, 1875}, asked the 
privilege of providing accommodations for the newspapers 
throughout the world. Director-General Goshorn refused 
to entertain this proposition, stating, in reply, that the 
Commissioners would take care of the press, and under no 
consideration would the control of the journalists be allowed 
to pass into any other hands. 

The attempt to make over the press of the United States 
bodily to George P. Rowell & Co. has failed, and we believe 
deservedly so. No such an outrageous monopoly as that 
desired by Rowell was dreamed of by any other exhibitor. 
Had such a monstrous project been broached, Messrs. 
Goshorn and Hawley would have rejected it with scorn. 
Perhaps those gentlemen thought the newspapers were 
amply able to protect themselves. George P. Rowell & Co. 
have discovered that they are quite able to do so. 


rr oe 


A QUESTION OF HONOR. 
We like fun. We put an abiding faith in the lines of 

levity, setting forth, with more truth than rhythm, that 

A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the best of men. 
Likewise do we take a large amount of stock in the utter- 
ance supposed to be poetical, but undoubtedly veracious, 
which says that 


Sadness, with grieving, puts nails in our coffin, no doubt, 
But jollity, with merry fingers, doth pluck them out. 
Doggerel this. Well, it does not come up to the standard 
of Longfellow, Bryaut, and Whittier, while it is hardly safe 
to compare it with Tennyson. Inasmuch, though, as it in- 
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culeates a respect for merriment, and sends rays of jolly 
sunshine through the prosaic woof and tiresome web of the 
work-a-day life of all toilers, we forget, gladly, the short- 
comings of poesy in the actual work of mirth. All this on 
our part to protect the domain of fun—an innocent no-man's- 
land, precious and necessary to us in these hardworking 
times, when stern facts are so plenteous, and wholesome, 
innocent pleasures soscarce. This territory of needed levity 
is so valuable, that it should be jealously guarded from un- 
seemly invasions, such as those indulged in by a few editors, 
consisting in nothing more than the publication, verbatim ad 
literatim, of communications containing not a solitary gram- 
matical sentence, not one word in ten spelled correctly, but 
breathing in every sentence an abiding faith in the editor, 
speaking in every word an unfaltering trust in journalism; 
in their entirety asking advice of supposed wise editorial 
heads, trusting in the chivalrous fo,;bearance of grand edi- 
torial hearts. Poor souls not versed in learning, deprived of 
books and friends, having no reading but their good county 
or town paper, they, in the sincerity of their honest souls, 
crave counsel from the wise editor, on apparently trivial 
subjects sometimes, as matter of beaux or the etiquette of 
evening parties—trifling topics to grizzled men of growing 
families, but all the world to the pleading questioners. 
There is an excuse for smiling at some of these misspelled 
effusions; but indeed there is no palliation for reprinting 
them with all their orthographic sins upon their heads. 
They may make the injudicious smile, but cannot fail to 
cause aught else than sadness to thinking men, showing as 
they do, on the part of the unlearned friendless, a pure and 
trusting faith in journalism that is a bright crown to the 
editorial profession—one that should be carefully guarded, 
not plucked to pieces in wanton sport. A weighty honor is 
it for American editors te have so won upon the hearts of 
the masses as to be chosen for their counsellors. Let the 
journalists guard well this sacred trust; it is deserving of 
veneration, not of laughter. What matters an orthographi- 
cal slip? there is no jollity in bad syntax: 
True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


REPORTERS. 

In the profession of journalism, as in most others, the 
hardest workers are the least honored. Those who read the 
papers—and who does not ?—look up to the publisher, revere 
the editor, and never bestow a thought on the reporters, for 
the simple reason that they have only a dim consciousness 
of the existence of those useful persons. Yet the sage re- 
flections of the editors—the pithy, interesting, and impor- 
tant paragraphs in the news columns—all rest on the 
foundations of facts laid by the hands of the reporters. 
Hard working, unassuming gentlemen, who, in the large 
cities and towns, know not, when they get up in the morn- 
ing, where they are going to lie down at night, or if they 
are going to lie down at all. More than all other human 
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beings are they the creatures of circumstances. They may 
be sent to a religious convention in the morning, to a poli- 
tical caucus in the evening, and to a house where murder 
bas been done after midnight. With time the reporter has 
nothing to do, except to get up his facts in time to go to 
press. He must eat when he can and sleep when he may. 
His calling makes him familiar with all sorts of people; he 
shakes hands with bishops, interviews notorious criminals, 
nods to United States Senators, and thinks it the most com- 
monplace thing in the world to borrow the penknife of a 
President of the United States to sharpen a lead pencil. 
For the weather, reporters care as little as for August per- 
sonages; rain or shine, hail or snow, hot or cold, the re- 
porters go to public gatherings, track crimes, and note all 
passing events. As newspapers do not wait for storms to 
blow over, or the thermometer to fall, so the reporters 
trudge on their daily and nightly rounds in quest of news, 
news, news—news that is devoured nightly by the papers, 
wao only cry for more, more. And so the work goes on 
until the reporter lays down his pencil to take it up no 
morye, and receives an ephemeral biography of ten lines in 
the columns of the journals he has served so well. 

Occasionally a reporter is promoted to an editorial chair, 
when he needs no longer lead the nomadic life of his class, 
but sits in a cozy office, and wonders why the reporters are 
so slow, forgetting how he used to toil painfully in the outer 
darkness for slight pay and no credit. Let us not imitate 
him, though his failing is but human, but think kindly of 
the men who labor so assiduously in the building up of 
newspapers, and mentally give them credit for their arduous 
and interminable labors. 

ae ee eee 

Unc Sam's printing and paper bills for the year ending 
September 30th, 1875, have all been sent in, and they run 
up to imposing totals. The public printing proper cost 
$695,097; the paper for this printing was worth $387,471 
A large amount of this printed matter was bound; the 
binders’ bills foot up $177,957. The salaries paid in the 
office of the Congressional Printer aggregated $16,117; and 
outside of all this the printing of the Congressional Record 
cost $88,659. Lithographing and engraving for Congress 
amounted to $12,706; and the Supreme: Court was provided 
with $725 worth of maps; making a grand total of $1,678,- 
832, which, as matters go at Washington, is not such a 
steep bill after all, and redounds to the honor of the nation’s 
printers and binders. 





Mr. W. S. Prive, Corresponding Secretary of the Inter- | 


national Typographical Union, has removed from Wilming- 
ton, Del., to Eleventh and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, 
and all communications for him should be sent to this latter 
address. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association met at the Lochiel House, in Harrisburg, on 
Tuesday, March 28th, 1876. A majority of the committee 
were present, together with the President and Secretary of 
the Association—Hon. B. F. Meyers and R. 8. Menamin— 
also a number of prominent editors, to whom the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Dr. W. H. Bradley, had ex- 
tended an invitation, for the purpose of getting as full an 
expression of opinion as possible upon the questions under 
consideration. 

After a pretty free discussion, the committee reluctantly 
resolved to abandon the Summer excursion for this year, in 
view of the fact that the Centennial would probably occupy 
all the spare time of the majority of the members of the 
Association, and the increased duties devolving upon edi- 
tors during a Presidential campaign, in attending conven- 
tions and other political gatherings. 

The question ‘‘ What action our Association should take 
in reference to being represented at the Centennial?” was 
discussed, and it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that some quarters should be secured independent of 
Rowell’s advertising venture; and the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Hon. B. F. Meyers, and the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dr. W. H. Bradley, were appointed a 
sub-committee to act in conjunction with the committee 
appointed by the Association at the last January session— 
Messrs. E. W. Smiley, W. Cooper Tally, F. H. Braggins, 
Augustus Duncan, and Hon. J. A. Magee—to endeavor to 
secure suitable quarters for the press of this State in the 
building for which an appropriation has been made by the 


Legislature. 
—— +eoeoe> 


Untrep States Senator Hamu, of Maine, to whom the 
public and the journalistic fraternity are indebted for the 
unjust tax of postage on newspapers, has made another 
speech on the subject of postal charges, in the Senate. He 
set out by declaring that he ‘did not care a fig for the 
newspapers,” and followed up this announcement by scold- 
ing the press in vigorous style. He was particularly severe 
on the city papers; and, because of his dislike of them, advo- 
cated the continuance of the present unfair postal rates on 
newspapers, forgetting, or not caring, in his ill temper, that 
the onerous charges fell heaviest on the journals not pub- 
lished in the large centres of population. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Hamlin divulged the secret of his oppo- 
sition to the press. ‘‘ Newspaper clamor” led to the abol- 
ishing of the franking privilege, and the unjust postage tax 
was levied to ‘‘get even.” It is to be hoped that a majority 
of the Senators will not coincide with the narrow views of 
their colleague from Maine, but vote for the right by re- 
pealing the existing law, which taxes, in an unfair manner, 
both the publishers and readers of newspapers. 

} oubéllne as 


To Rowett—Was that one hundred ‘“ estimated ?” 
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Wm. M. Knorr, a printer of this city, died here last month, aged 
fifty-one years. For fifteen consecutive years deceased was a com- 
positor on Forney’s Press. He was aman of unblemished character, 
highly esteemed by all that knew him. 


John Tryon, well known as an equestrian, died in Boston on April 
2d. Deceased was a practical printer, and printed the first illustrated 
show bills ever struck off in this country. At the time of his death he 
was the oldest circus manager in the United States. 


Henry A. Brown, for many years the foreman of the Public Ledger, 
of this city, and afterwards superintendent of the Philadelphia Jnquirer 
job office, died in this cityon March 16th, aged seventy-six years. De- 
ceased was a thorough, practical printer, had a remarkably genial dis- 
position, and was universally respected and esteemed. 





JAMES RANE HOLMAN. 
At a late meeting of Galveston Typographical Union, No. 28, the fol- 
lowing tribute of respect was paid to the memory of the late James 
Fane Holman: 


Wuereas, It has pleased Him, who doeth all things well, to remove 
suddenly from our fellowship and midst our late worthy and deeply 
lamented brother member, James Rane Holman, who has been cut 
down in the prime of his youth and usefulness; but that we bow in 
humble submission to that Divine will which has severed him from us, 
and taken his noble spirit to that blessed immortality where love and 
unity ever dwell; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Union has been called upon, by the untimely and 
sudden demise of our dearly beloved brother, to mourn for one than 
whom there are few who possess many nobler qualities, and who, by 
his unselfish spirit and sincere devotion to principle, bad won the re- 
spect and esteem of those with whom he was associated. 

Resolved, That as a member and a co-worker in our organization, he 
was ever ardent and earnest in all his efforta to promote the advance- 
ment and elevation ot the Union, and in this pursuit his sterling worth 
and integrity of character shone forth on any and every occasion where 
his fertile mind saw a necessity for action. 

Resolved, That in all his relations with us he has ever borne himself 
as a true gentleman—ready at all times to admit a wrong, but equally 
as ready to defend the right, with an unflinching courage, when assured 
of the justice of the cause. 

Resolved, That we, in common with his afflicted and sorrow-stricken 
family, and particularly his mother, deplore the sad event which has 
deprived them of a loving and dutiful member, and our body of an 
honest, true, and ever-faithful fellow-craftsman, and that we offer our 
condolence to his bereaved family with the comforting thought that he 
has only passed on to his ‘‘ Father's house.” 

Resolved, That the charter of this Union be draped in mourning for 
thirty days. in token of the respect we owe to the memory of our de- 
ceased brother, James Rane Holman. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be forwarded 
to the immediate family and relations of our late brother. 

Resolved, That the Galveston News, Austin Statesman, and Printers’ 
CracuLar, of Philadelphia, be requested to publish the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions in their columns. 

L. C. SwWINGLE, 
Tos. WALSH, 
Wm. P. Owens, 


Committee. 
R. G. Lowe, 


2° 


AOKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PRinTEeRs’ CIRCULAR: 








Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3...............+.-- $1 00 oi 
Imprensa Nacimal, Lésbon, Portugal ............... 200 
E. R. Richards, Farmington, Me................... 1 00 
Saratoga Union, No. 149. .........cccccccccccscccecs 1 50 
Metcalf & Co., Norwood, Maas..-..........seeeesee8 1 50 
M. Heine, Fort Scott, Kansas..............+ oeseess 1 00 
Sp MEURDE, BIMRRT, Te Bocce ccscccasconcceccooscees 1 00 
Ds i Sy Bs Ba ncn on ends wadncédece ccccccdecs 1 00 
L. H. Patterson, Washington, D. C................- 1 00 
Ed. Morgan, wh. was bag eotebbooebees 1 00 
H. D. Barber, Worcester, Mass.......... rery s+ 100 
SEPUEES UNE, EES WE Sdic cc cece: ccccccenccses 200 
We Bes Bapeia, Be i ois Bhiedi ces ccdcccavccts 1 00 


Geo. A. Green, Muscatine, Iowa..........sseeeesess 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Centennial Railway Guide Map of the City of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia. Claxton, Remsen & Heffelfinger. 

An excellent guide this to strangers in the Centennial city, and one 
that possesses a permanent value to residents, containing the routes of 
all the railways, plans of the streets, and locations of a)l prominent and 
interesting buildings. Prof. L. M. Haupt is the compiler, and he has 
performed a difficult and arduous task thorougbly and well. 

Water Waif: A Story of the Revoluticn. By Elizabeth J. Bladen. 

Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

An interesting story, charmingly narrated, fervid with patriotism, 
and possessing a strong historical interest, is this unpretending though 
highly meritorious production from the pen of Mrs. Bladen. All who 
read it will find but a single fault, and tbat one, its brevity. With an 
abundance of material, the writer has contented herself in compress- 
ing her novel with'n the narrowest possible limits, verifying the adage 
that precious wares are distributed in smal] parcels. Aseries of novels, 
founded on incidents connected with our Revolutionary struggle, is a 
desigeratum in our literature that Mrs. Bladen is fully capable of sup- 
plying, if she would devote herself to the work. We are sure it would 
prove a labor of love, and feel certain that it would also be one of 
profit. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

“The Hygiene of Dress,” *‘Self-respect and Health,” “ Hygiene for 
Brain and Nerves,”’ and *‘ Temperance and Education,” are a few of the 
many readable and attractive papers contributed for the current num- 
ber. The editorial department is also well filled with excellent read- 
ing, among which the announcement is made that the magazine will 
berealter be published every other month, instead of every month as 
heretofore. 

Fotter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. Jobn 

E. Potter & Co. 

There is much tbat is of interest to all classes of readers in the April 
number of this pleasant periodical. Among the numerous excellent 
contributions may be mentioned ‘Henry Laurens vs. Charles Thom- 
ton;” ** Lafayette—The Nature of his Relations to America;” “* Centen- 
nial Exposition Memoranda;” ‘‘Schuyler and Gates—And the Surren- 
der of Burgoyne.” The current issue is profusely illustrated with 
superior word engravings, that add materially to the interest and un- 
derstanding of the letter-press. 

Shakspeare and the Bible. By James Rees. Philadelphia. Claxton, 

Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

A great deal of well-directed industry bas been expended in the pre- 
paration of this dainty little volume. The intelligent and painstaking 
author displays a remarkable familiarity with the writings of the poet 
of all time, and from them has carefully gleaned all the references to 
Holy Writ that occur in them. To the valuable and interesting com- 
pifation are added thoughtful and suggestive essays on “ Prayers on 
the Stage,”’ and the “ Stage Viewed from a Scriptural and Moral Point.” 
The work deserves a permanent place by the side of every edition of 
the writings of William Shakspeare. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

A prominent place is filled in the current issue of this ever-welcome 
monthly, by colored plates illustrative of the Spring fashions for ladies, 
accompanied with copious explanations. The number is further em- 
bellished by a choice steel engraving and several elaborate wood-cuts. 
The miscellaneous reading matter is abundant, and embraces a wide 
range of topics, all treated in an able and graceful manner. 








Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

A graphic description, profusely illustrated, of the Centennial Expo- 
sition buildings, leads off in the April number of this handsome peri- 
odical; followed with the last of the readable “Sketches in India.’ 
Lady Barker contributes a third letter from South Africa; Margaret 
Homer tells of ‘‘A Dinner in a State Prison;’’ J. E. Zimmerman writes 
instructively on the ‘“‘ Education of Deaf Mutes.” There are also several 
short stories and poems. 

A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Allen, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach. 
Part XI.«f this sumptuous serial contains correct and artistically 

executed views of boating and skating on the Schuylkill, Tom Moore's 

Cottage, Reading Railroad Bridge, Valley Forge, Pottsville, Reading, 

and Quakake Junction. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co, 

A monthly of inestimable value to travelers, containing, as it does, 
the official time tables of all the railroads in the country. 

The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

Replete with information of great value to builders and owners of 
pleasure vehicles. 

The Invention of Printing. By Theo. L. De Vinne. New York. Francis 
Hart & Co. 

This is the Second Part of Mr. Vinne’s important contribution to the 
literature of typography. Ou every page it bears out the rare pro- 
mises of excellencies, which we noted when the First Part was issued. 
The engravings are numerous, rare, and interesting. 

The American Farmer. Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son. 

Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 

La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence. 

Jeurnal fur Buchdruckerkunst, 

Correspondent. Leipzic. 

— oe - 

Tue widow of the late Col. Holbrooke has assumed control of the 
New Orleans Picayune. She is aided by George W. Lloyd as managing 
editor, and George Nicholson as business manager. Mrs. Holbrooke 
has written and published considerable under the name of “ Pearl 
Rivers.” 





~2._c-o- 

In the way of newspaper buildings on the Centennial grounds, the 
Boston Herald and Advertiser will erect a building, 26 by 49 feet, on 
Fountain Avenue, opposite the northwest end of Machinery Hall; and 
the New York Tribune will also erect one on the north shore of the 
lake, and near Be)mont Avenue. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRIOES OF PAPER. 


April, 1876. 


Note paper, first class..........00..ceccccccsces 35 @ — per pound. 
i) DUPER. eve ccccccccccsecccceccccscece 27 @ ee 
“ BID. osc cccccs co cccs coccseccesteoces 21 @ 2% ” 
Foolscap and Quarto, first class.............+++. 31 @ 35 “ 
- - Bocccccccccccovcccces 25 @ 2 os 


supe 
Flat caps and folios, first class.................. 28 @ 30 ee 






FIMO BAG CBD. c0cc cc cccccccccocesocces @ 24 ad 
COMMON NEWB,.....cccccccccccss coe @ 11 o 
Good news, rag....... ecdocccceccocescoceccces es @ 2 os 
DURE WINS BOER. ccc cc cccccccccecccceecccccceess 2@i4 e 
Ts 0.6.05 00060 6.60060.0600060000000 00086068 @ 16 a 
Sized and calendered book @1%% *“ 


Extra sized and calendered, book, plate,and map 18 @ 22 o 
Manilla wrapping 10 
No. 2 Manilla. 
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NEW PAPERS. 


The Danville Record is the title of a new four-page weekly, seven 
columns to the page, established at Danville, Pa., by the Record 
Printing Company. D. H. B. Brower is the editor, and A. P. Fowler 
the business manager. 

The St. Charles Weekly Mirror is the name of an eight-page journal 
just started at Hahnville, La., by Horace Vallis. It is devoted to news, 
literature, and p»litics, and is independent in the latter. 

Hon. J. Lawrence Getz, a journalist of experience and ability, bas, at 
Reading, Pa., started a new and independent weekly newspaper called 
tne Saturday Evening Review. 

The St. James Journal is the title of a new four-page weekly, »stab- 
lished at Convent, St. James Parish, La., by O. F. Hunsaker. It is 
Republican in politics. 

Hugh A. Mullen has, in this city, established a new weekly journal, 
called the Sunday World. As its title tells, it isa Sunday paper. It 
is bright newsy, independent, and presents an attractive appearance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8. 8. Prouty & Co. have bought the Topeka (Kansas) Times. 

The Evening Chronicle, of this city, has donned an entire new suit of 
type. 

Oliver J. Schoolcraft bas secured an interest in the Richmond (Va.) 
Enquirer. 

B. O. Deininger has assumed editorial control of the Millheim (Pa.) 
Berichter. 

J. A. Smith has relinquished the editorial chair of the Brandon (Miss.) 
Republican. 

James Kirk has retired from the editorial chair of the Dover (Del.) 
Delawarean. 

William Evans has relinquished the editorial control of the Crisfield 
(Md.) Leader. 

J. Monroe Rench bas purchased a half interest in the Newark (N. J.) 
Daily Courier. 

Cc. C, Day has bought the Seville (Ohio) Week/y Times. He will be its 
editor and publisher. 

The Berrien Sprivgs (Mich.) Era has added four columns to its pre- 
vious fair proportions. 

H. J. Hearsay has succeeded Robert Tyler as editor-in-chief of the 
New Orleans Democrat. 

Wm. Lapham has sold the Utah Weekly Miner, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to Dr. A. W. Smith. 

Wm. E. Cameron has resumed his editorial position on the Jndez- 
Appeal, of Petersburg, Va. 

Jacob Zeigler, of the Butler (Pa.) Herald, has been appointed bank 
assessor of Butler County. 

The New York Sun has been sued for libel by A. C. Keeney. Mr. 
Keeney Jays his damages at $50,000. 

E. N. Eubank has relinquished the position of business manager of 
the Lynchburg (Va.) Daily Evening Star. 

George A. Smith has purchased an interest in and become the busi- 
ness manager of the Danville (Va.) Border Express. 

Charles E. Goodwin has disposed of his interest in the Pendleton 
News, of Franklin, W. Va., to John E. Brathwaite. 

The All Day City Item, of this city, has been more than doubled in 
size, and the price raised from two cents to three cents per copy. 








The Philadelphia Press has discarded head lines from its editorials. 
The Evening Star, of this city, completed the tenth year of its exist- 
ence on April 2d. The Star is attractive and prosperous. 

The New York Herald yields its proprietor a daily income of $3,000. 
It is hardly necessary to state that this journal is not for sale. 

The Daily Herald, of Atlanta, Ga., has been superseded by the C.u- 
rier. There has been no change in the editorial management. 

H. G. King is now the publisher of the Christian Union, Mr. Cleve- 
land having retired from the position on account of failing health. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Reporter and Advertiser has ceased to exist. 
The editor, M. W. Boyd, took leave of his readers in a two-column vale- 
dictory. 

Richard E. Frayser, for ten consecutive years a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, has severed his connection 
with that paper. 

Dr. Russell will represent the London Times at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition; Godfrey Turner, the Daily Telegraph ; J. C. Parkinson, the 
Daily News ; and A. G. Dudley Ward, the Morning Post and his ow 
Press Association. 

C. S. Hunt, for many years one of the money editorial writers of the 
New York Tribune, has left that journal, and joined the Times editorial 
staff of the same city. 

The Messrs. Truebeart have disposed of the Richmond (Va.) Evening 
Journal to J. Hampden Chamberlayne, a journalist of experience and 
acknowledged ta'ents. 

Joshua Jones has, by Governor Hartranft, been appointed to, and by 
the Senate confirmed in, the position of Superintendent of Public 
Printing in the State of Pennsylvania. 

R. H. Smith, editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) North American, has 
been fined $75 for charging a city judge with corruption, and sent to 
jail because he refused to pay the fine. 

The Virginia Press Association has resolved upon another trip 
northward next Autumn, and expect to rendezvvus in Baltimore on 
the ever-glorious 12th day of December next. 


J. Ward Richardson is now the sole editor and publisher of the 
Bridgeton (N. J.) Advertiser and Review, his father, Mr. J. 8. Richard- 
son, having retired from newspaporial cares and honors. 


The Herald and Exponent, of Wilton, Iowa, have been consolidated. 
In their combined form, the former titles are ignored, and the new 
name of Review adopted. J. Rider is the managing editor, and J. C. 
Stevenson the associate. 


The Daily Public Ledger, of this city, bas been considerably enlarged, 
and the price advanced from ten cents per week to twelve cents per 
week. In its increased and improved size, the Ledger is the largest 
two cent daily newspaper in the country. 


Every Evening, of Wilmington, Del., has been considerably enlarged 
in s'ze, and improved in its typographical appearance, which has 
always been handsome. Every Evening is a bright, independeut, 
newsy, well-edited sheet, well deserving the prosperity it enjoys. 

An accident taking place in the press-room of the American, pub- 
lished at Media, Pa., recently, the forms were taken to Chester, six 
miles distant, where the papers were struck off in the Advocate office. 
‘The sheets were then taken to Media and from there mailed. 

8. B. Pratt, Esq., of the Marlboro (Mass.) Mirror, delivered the His- 
torical Address at the “ Exercises Commemorative of the Burning of 
Marlboro by the Indians, March 26, 1676,” held in the Town Hall, 
Marlboro, March 26, 1876. We were unavoidably absent on both occa- 
sions. 

The estimated values of the leading New York city journals, inclu- 
ding buildings, is as follows: Herald, $2,000,000; Times, $1,000,000; 
Tribune, $1,000,000; Journal of Commerce, $800,000; World, $300,000; 
Evening Express, $250,000; Evening Post, $700.000; Sun, $200,000; 
Commercial Advertiser, $150,000; Evening Mail, $100,000. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 
President—Walter W. Bell, ot Philadelphia. 
First Vice-President—James Harper, of Montreal. 
Second Vice-President—C. F. Sheldon, of Kansas City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Philadelphia. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt: Treasurer, James Gogen. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Busteed; Second Vice-President, T. A. Lawless; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxctnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

Aupany, No. 4.—President, David Handler; Vice-President, Austin B. 
Stratton; Rec. Sec., Stephen N. Chilton; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; 
Cor. Sec., Thomas Sherritt; Treasurer, Frank J. Bassett. 

Co.tumsBvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
John Foley; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John A. Shields; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. 
Gilmore; ‘Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Louts, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

BuFFaLo, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

——— No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. , H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Ph wth ng No. 11.—President, R. 8. Smith; Vice-President, L. D. Ham- 
ner; Rec. Sec., W. T. Quain; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, H. 
Crowell. 

BattrmoreE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, H. L. Richardson; Vice-President, George 
Stephens; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Jordan; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bon- 
nelle; Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 

HarrissurG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocuesTER, No. 15.—President, W. J. Winfield; Vice-President, Theo. 
J. Vogel; Rec. Sec., C. B. Bull; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P. O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New ORLEanNs, No. 17.—President, E. Bentley; Vice-President, J. C. 
Murray; Rec. Sec., G. C. Crowther; Fin. Sec., W. H. Drury; Cor Sec., 
J. C. Rollins; Treasurer, T. F. Hedges. 

Detroit, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; be President, J. gs ay 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, Benj. F. L. Ford; Vice-President, A. C. 
Biddle; Rec. Sec., A. D. Haynes; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; Cor. 
Sec., C. R. G. McDonald; Treasurer, Wm. H. McBride. 

Mitwavxre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

Mositx, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; .. Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON ‘(Texas), No. 28.—President, R. G. Lowe; Vice-President, T. 
A. Fowler; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. W. Dibrell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Chap- 
pell; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, J. R. Griffith; Vice-President, A. A. Griest; 
Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Emery. 

Sr. Paut, No, 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8S. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 





Monteomery, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. S. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M. 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 

Cotumsta (8S. C.), No. 34.—President, M. B. McSweeney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C. Tutt; Sec. and Treasurer, U. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., W. B. 
McDaniel. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

Granp Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, E. Rice; Vice-President, E. 
P. Mills; Sec., W. C. Munro; Treasurer, G. 8. Toot. 

Avuausta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, M. 
M. Hill; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., John M. Weigle; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Henry W. Forde; Vice-President, J. 
H. Austin; Rec. Sec., G. D. B ne; Fin. Sec., J. P. Tyrrell; Cor. Sec., 
Jas. A. Peck; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, J. Arkins; Vice-President, J. M. Culver; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. A. Laughlin; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. M. 
Burnell. 

Buriineton (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

OmanHa, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, Chas. C. Giles; Vice-President, John Ben- 
nett; Rec. Sec., Lucas F. Briggs; Cor. Sec., Henry Wheeler; Fin. Sec., 
Samuel Judd; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow 

RaLeIGH, No. 54.—President, L. O. Lougee; Vice-President, W. H. 
Ferrell; Rec. Sec., C. E. Lee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
J. A. Harris; Treasurer, J. W. Marcom. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Marietta; Fin. Sec., Pat. C. Kelley; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John L. Jones; Vice-President, Wm. 
Anderson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Chas. W. McRaith, 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, Joseph Joyce; Vice-President, D. T. Kelly; 
Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
H. McCann; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

TotEepo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, Wm. Beatty; Vice-President, F. 
Springsted; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. Sec., C. M. Berry; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. Egelton; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling. 

WasHoE =" City, Nev.), No. 65.—President, A. J. Graham; Vice- 
President, V. W. Brooks; Secretary, Wells Drury; Treasurer, J. E. 
Eckley. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, J. M. Smith; Vice-President, A. 
8. Gooding; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Marshall; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walter; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

Keoxvukg, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, Percy Johnston; Vice-Presidents, Benj. 
Detwiler and Francis Brecht; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Clepper; 
Fin. Sec., John L. Vogan; Treasurer, R. 8. Kauffman. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

HartrorD, No. 72.—President, P. A. Golden; Vice-President, H. C. 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 
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PRINTERS’ 


PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C.'C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. B. McDermut; Fin. Sec., L. 
Handshue; Treasurer, 0. T. Thomas. 


WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, J. T. Chambers; Vice-President, 
R. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould 

Witmineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No, 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Jonn (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norrouk, No. 86.—President, T. 8B. Ruffin; Vice-President, M. W. 
Corca mon; Rec. Sec., R. D. Hamilton; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. W. 
Manning; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Hovston (Texas) No. 87.—President, Alex. Wynne; Vice-President, A. 
F. Sittig; Secretary, J. S. Swope; Treasurer, W. R. Black. 

HanntiBaL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Mollie Platt; Rec. and Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; 
Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

Rricumonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, J. L. Wright; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., W. T. Booth; Fin. 
Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, A. W. Tyrce. 

Toronro (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Latte Rock, No. 92.—President, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, R. 
8S. Woolford; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. 
Sec., T. O'Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MontrREAL (Canada), No. 97. —President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotums1a, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, O. F. Mattingly; 
Vice-Prc sident, A. W. Crossley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., Ed. Morgan; Treasurer, B. 8. Platt; Clerk, F. A. Rhoderick. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, Alex. Macdonald; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victor Morel; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. J. 
Lacy; Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New Ausany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicxsBurG, No. 105.—President, W. H. Clements; Vice-President, Jos. 
8. Barnhurst; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersrey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A- 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, D. T. Daley; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Rec. Sec., Jas. O’Connor; Fin. Sec., Jas. T. Lutton; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. E. Harris; Treasurer, J. C Coon. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8S. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley ; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 

LyncHBuRG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. ’s. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, 0. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 

8. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 

Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 
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SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, J. B. Buckley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hugh Craig; Sec. and Treas., F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 858. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, H.C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 


WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, D. B. Markley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Zvery Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 


HamIuTon (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 


AusTIN (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
G. 8. Smith; Sec., H. M. Strong; Treasurer, E. 8S. Hughes. 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 


JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Peter Griffard; 
Vice-President, Z. Moisan; Rec. Sec., H. Coté; Cor. Sec., Peter A. 
Crossby; Fin. Sec., P. 8S. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 


Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 


HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 


Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuier; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Thos. Connolly; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. Connolly; Treasurer, G. F. White 

ELizaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H.G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

Anw ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 


Movuntarn Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BripGEport, No. 157.—President, G. B. Whitney; Vice-President, M. 
Abberton; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Cor. 
Sec., W. C. Anderson; Treasurer, Michael Houston. 

QuesBec (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Geo. Jackson; Vice-President, 
Jno. Eagan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Jos. Cryan; Treasurer, Robt. Hay. 
JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 

Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

RutTLanp, No. 165.—President, T. J. Lundrigan; Vice-President, B. A. 
Wilder; Rec. Sec., J. G. Webster; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. 0. 
Box 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, P. K Wilson. 

ye (Ind.) No. 168.—President, J. M. Grooms; Vice-President, 

K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., R. O. Dormer. 

fe. fumes (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Church; Lng” ag gt 
Elien Ryan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., B. A 
Church; Treasurer, James 1 Myers. 

Tioga, No. 170. —President, ~ A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves, 


CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San Antonro, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
Schott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec., Chas. Sea- 
baugh. 

Daas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. O. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 

Stillman; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 
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At PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’s UNION), No. 1.—President, W. D. Redfield; ’ 
Vice-President, Chas. W. Hurdle; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. Pierce; MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING az 


Fin. Sec., M. W. Louis; Treasurer. T. F. Maher. 

Derrott (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. ne Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CHIcaGo (PRESSMEN’S Vana) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan: Rec. Sec., Geo. MoLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 





uN ou. CANS, ‘BRASS BOTTOMS, —_— SIZES, FOR SALE 
S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 818 Minor St., Philada. 





FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN, STRICTLY TEMPE- 
= rate, and fully competent to take charge of a press room, desires 
a permanent situation. References furnished. Address “C. H.S,”’ 
care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, Philade]phia, Pa. 





rT \RANSLATIONS MADE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN. 
L. C. LEVY, 516 Powell Street, below Spruce, Philadelphia. 
Printers will save 50 per cent. in composition, by getting their trans- 
lations made by the above-named, he ve a practical printer. 





Tv ?0G@APHICAL PU@LICATIONS 
FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; 4o- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 





PRICE, . . - $150 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN. 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 





PRICE, - - = $750 


The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong stee) snring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 





the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 MINOR STREZT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRINTERS’ 


“DICK. Eaporitor ofice, Buftlo, N. Y., for number of addresses to BRONZE POWDERS, 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 


. Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, ae peg gm 
/ the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, an 
for sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. GEO. MEIER & CO., 
ins 137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


CIRCULAR. 











The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





; ? _. Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
J. E. WILSON, graphic Material constantly on hand. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAP, &c., &., 
Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags. Banners. and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 





Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. Facrorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“fiberty” Preadle ob Printing Prossos. 


Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1875; Londor, 1862; Paris Exposition, 1867; 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Royal Pomona Palace Exhibition, Manchester, 1875. 


OVER 6,000 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRBCES OF THE “‘LIBERTY."’ 


No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $22.3....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
No. 2A.— " 9x13, iinsss “a 25.... - 6 00 
No. 3. — oe 10x15, 350.... ~ 25.... - 7 
No. 4. — = 13x19, 450.... * B.c.0c “* 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Koller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. ; The - LIBERTY,” 

as at present built, with new and improved pat- 
NOTICE.—As the LIBER1Y MACHINES have been imitated in countries where weare tern, is the result of over twenty-five years’ study 

not secured by Patents, and as inferior machines are represented as our make, buyers are and experience in 





cautioned to see that our name is on each Machine. ‘ BUILDING PRINTING MACHINES. 
For the convenience of our European customers, we have opened a branch of our busi- er , “it 
ness in London, where we shall always have ready, for immediate shipment, all our differ- ae Rag ry Be myth cy ge BT ae 
ent sized Machines, also exact fitting parts, which are made interchangeable. nate o> the semaplest of presets, thesebeve untl- 
DEGENER & WEILER, valed and unequaled in the estimation of 
23 Chambers Street, N. ¥., and 4 Shee Lane, Holborn Viaduct, Z.C., Londen. THE PRINTER WHO WORKS FOR PROFIT. 


American depot for Charles Derriey's celebrated Types, Borders, dc. Illustrated Specimen Books, $100. 
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rR. SS. MHN ae 


EUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. 400 Lynd STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


en 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


FPROMPTL TST BABCVUTSAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 














FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


RnR. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth — Philadelphia. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 





fen OrmeRr DESCRIPTIONS OF MMacmInE WoRE 
ans S ATTENDED TO. 





[From the Philadelphia Volksblatt, January 8, 1876.] 
FRANEKLIN MACHINE WoORES. 


We are not aware of any establishment in this city possessing such facilities for the removal of heavy machinery, especially the cum- 
brous materials indispensable to printers, as those possessed by Mr. R. 8. Menamin, rear of Nos. 52 and 54 North Sixth Street. This gen- 
tleman has borne the burden of our late removal, viz., the taking down, transportation, and re erection of our large double cylinder Hoe 
press and our Baxter steam engine—at once the body and soul of our establishment—with a promptness and thorougbness challenging our 
approval and admiration. In the short perioi—from 12 o’clock on Friday night until the same hour on Monday night—the entire task was 
performed ; all the intricate and delicate connections made; all the pipes, for the conv eyance of steam and water, fitted and adjusted. We deem 
it to the interest of our readers to recommend Mr. Menamin as a highly desirable person to remove and set up Machinery, promptly, safely, 
and satisfactorily. Not only is his work well done, but his charges are reasonable. 
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| A. M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 








WAaREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 


> —wOer -o 











ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 





8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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. Galleys 
the hea 
REDUCTION OF 25 PER OT. ON FORMER PRICK 
This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed Single 
of India, Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 
It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 6 xl 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 8 1: 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, i “a 
that it 10 xii 
IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 
Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material The: 
» in hot |; 
40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. by such 
a fect and 
e 4 
Mefere nees: 
Ce 
4 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. mast 
We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRINTING HOUSES IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 
June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnut Srreet, Paiiap’a. 
AGENTS — 
ALLISON, SuirH & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. | R.S. MENAMIN, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. Mar 
} Wa. Hatuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newooms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. Gio 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGsSwELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. U. 
C. P. Knteut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKexar, Surras & JorDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Coiuiins & McLEEsTER, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. PEarsou & Getst, ‘‘ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 
Qe Hauer & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
BY 
CBE EOE EE EEO EE 
———— — - . - — _- =~ see ee —e 























| EG PATENT Sc 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys, 











Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching stoning. 


SOG 58 2D 2 
—~ager Sax 
This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 3} x23} inches inside.............. $2 25 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside............. $3 0" 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside.............ceeececeeeeceees $2 25] 12x18 inches inside..... PO ee ee 
8} x13 * cccccccccccccccccccccescccces SOO) 14280 OO cy eine oon cectighconasnsh rorctes 5H 
10 x16 ss eee eee Viaikesacue <ieannn 3 75 | 15x22 “s anined $6 eames eee ge tcwtanens © OD 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides...... eipiore’ See eeesteee dea Yeee eo eeds $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


OVE T TDAP 






RG TN 


Size of Newspaper Galley, 34 x 233 inches inside .... $3.00 | Size of Book Galley, 6} x 23} inches inside ......... $3.50 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


—~ 








7 Manfactae and for sale by 
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—=FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS.— 
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? Printers’ Own Mailer. 






CO. 
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(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





This Mailer has received the approbation 
of many Newspaper Publishers, and we are 
ready to satisfy any party or parties that it 
is fully adequate to perform all the work 
required of it. 


If RECOMMENDS ITSELF. 


The accompanying cut represents the 
Mailer and manner of using. No. 1 is the 
cutting device which is attached to the fore 
finger of the left hand, and is placed over 
the name desired to be cut off. By giving 
the slip, which is held in the right hand, 
a quick upward jerk, the label is cut off 
and adheres to the paper. No. 2 is a reel 
on which the printed slips are rolled, and 
is attached to the rightarm as shown. No. 
3 is a cup in which can be placed either 
water, mucilage or paste, over the roller of 
which the slip is drawn, moistening the 
gummed paper or applying paste to the slip. 


Just the thing every Newspaper Proprietor Wants. 


Every Newspaper Office needs a Mailing Machine, and the only reason that many are without such a valuable article, is because of the 


high price hitherto required to secure one. 
in cost, that it will pay for itself almost immediately. 


But that objection is now and forever set at rest. 


Williston’s ‘‘ Printers’ Own Mailer’ is so cheap 


FOR THE SUM OF SIX DOLLARS, you can be supplied with a machine that is 


durable, does not get out of repair, is simple in construction and management, and can be worked either with gummed paper, or paste, or 


mucilage. 


MAIL-LIST TYPE. 


We are prepared to offer you, in connection with the purchase of 
these Mailers, most decided advantages in the way of preparing your 
list in type. You will not desire, probably, to purchase a large fount 
of type for the purpose, and to save you that expense, we can furnish 
the type you may need, free from any cost for superfluous letters, put 
up in founts for five hundred names and upward. The cost of entirely 
new material for one thousand names, will be as follows: 





50 Pounds of Type, (Long Primer) at 50 cts. per!b., $25.00 
30 . Leads, -> “ 7.50 
Head Letter, - - - - - 2.00 

$34.50 
Add cost of Mailer, - - - - 6.00 


$40.50 


FOR SALE BY 


Gummed paper is preferable, as no making paste or cleaning up is required. 


If parties desire that the names shall be set up by us, we will do 
so at the rate of $10.00. for a thousand names, and will send the same, 
charging for the type only the cost of the actual number of pounds used 
in such composition. 

Mucilaged, or Gummed Paper, furnished at $1.00 per quire; 25 
cents extra per quire for postage if sent by mail. Two quires is suffi- 
cient for one year, for a list of one thousand names; it can be printed 
on same as ordinary paper. 

This Mailer requires no galleys to be purchased, as the lists are 
proved from the type form. 


MAIL BOOKS CAN BE DISPENSED WITH, 


If desired, as the lists contain each subscriber's credits, etc. The 
names appear in the following style: 


JRSmith you31 


No Royalty of any kind to be paid for using this Mailer. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHIL 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHAS. EB. JOHNSON & CO’S 


[EsTaABLISHED JaNnvUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 
Per Pound. | 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. l4c. to l6c. 
for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 


« for Hand Presses. .......00..+.0 20. 

es “ “ DORR ncccce 25c., 30c. 
| 8 eee -» 40e., 50c., 7 $1.00 
Thustrated Cut ink, soft. Lacancesed 40c., -» T5e 
heavy... ...75c., $1.00, 1.50 

Scientific Suetee Seesbecesesecocces ceed 40c. 
American Agriculturiat.... ........cscscees 40c. 


Job Ink, for dry and cal’d - 
paper; will not set off.. 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 


Job Ink, extra quick dry a 


-$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


Cari or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 





COLORED INKS. 


Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10) 


Per Pound. | 


Scarlet Red Ink 
i MG thiwacedons 6060060 naan 







PP adeh ste sbacesccssocces+cccssenn 
Carmine Ink 

Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 
I OR 9" ccc ccdntcnceseescshnee 2.00 
i ES $1.50, 2.00 
Dark Blue ot Bacgncksensatiancan $1.50, 2.00 
Green  cscepeasianoes $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green | ee 2.00 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2, 00 
. . Ra ee 
SE Ee 8o6nh4006 cons $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3. 00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


*y10K MON “3S PION GE puw SuydjepuTya “SIG PAvquIOT pu qIUey, *109 
‘saorIsto IwadIOnNrIeEa 


ANILINE INKS. 











POOR. .cncnccewed $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ipk, Blueish.............. $16.00, 24,00 
Magenta Ink....... . - $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish. .......$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
POSTER INKS. 

Per Pound. 

Ultramarine Ink.......... 50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark........75c., $1.00, 1.50 
| RE Stes FE .00, 1.50 
Green Ink. .........csecceees .» T5c., $1.00 
Yellow Ink 1,00 
| Brown Ink 1.00 
White Ink 1.00 
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GEORGE MA'THER’S SONS’ 


lack and Colored Printing 


VARNISGHES, &o, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK~—Established April, 1816. 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. “COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, — 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink. @ oz..................--$ Ultramarine Blue. . 
Job Ink...... < -» 15c., $1 | Purple Ink, ® oz..............50e. - Green, poster. . . sabe 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink Te SL 2.00 it EE RS ES Green, ine Light and Dark. 
Book and Fine Book Ink... .....40c., 50c. 75c. | Fine Red, ® tb .00, 10. Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. 
Extra News Ink. sain Sok puma ohana ice Red, for paper $2, 2.50 ‘ for posters. T5c., 
News and Poster Ink. >., 25c. | Red, for porters. ..........50c., T5c., - Gola Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish ... Blue, for posters 50c. " Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ? gal.. $2 2 “60 to 3.50 | Fine Light aud Bronze Blue - . Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, # tb....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish..............60c. to 80c. | Lithographic ‘Colored Inks at fair prices. 





-— 
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Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Lane. Pricz... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


Sxitinc Prick.. 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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SPEEDY, STRONG AND CHEAP 
OVER ONE HUNDRED IN USE. 
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THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS OUR 


NEW AND IMPROVED LEVER CUTTER, FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS. 


covuTs 80 iNCOz ES. 


The Rules are on both back ani front of the Table, which is marked off with two sets of parallel lines, running at right angles to each other. 
These rules, lines, and the back and side gauges make not only a simple, but an absolutely pertect arrangement for guiding and squaring the 
paper. : ~— 

SrronG, StwPLe and RELIABLE in every way. It works with ease and rapidity, the knife running down with a sliding motion, making a true 
and smooth cut. 

There is also an Adjustable Bumper, which allows the knife to raise either two or four inches, as may be deemed desirable. This will be 
fonnd of great advantage, as it enables the operator to cut small lots with a much less expenditure of time and strength than is required by any 
other machine. 4 

As the machine is above represented, the knife only raises two inches, but by removing the pin A to the hole above, and changing the lever 
in the hole marked B, the knife raises to the full height. The knife is adjustable Ly slots in, and set screws on top of the knife bar. 


Price, $175.00. Boxing, $3.50, (Weight of Cutter boxed, 900 tbs.) 
STANDARD MACHINERY cCo. 
(LATE SANBORN MACHINE C0.,) MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
7<~ The Standard Machinery Co. also makes nearly One Hundred different Machines and sizes, for Printers and Bookbinders, “=x. 
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| Dwell on Impression! Base of Running! 


This machine is so constructed that every motion is positive; and, 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for even the most 
inexperienced person to get it out of order. 

The strain-bearing parts are all either of wrought iron or steel, and 
are made heavier than in corresponding sizes of other machines. 
This fact insures greater strength. 

The bed ‘is stationary, and is strengthened by heavy lateral and 
transverse braces, which preclude any possibility of springing. 

The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an auto- 
matic chase-hook. 

The impression is given by a toggle, applied behind the platen-yoke. 
This nrotion is very simple and powerful, and admits of a ‘‘ dead dwell” 
on the impression, and a long rest of platen to receive the sheet. 


Manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 175 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 


The ink-disc makes five-seventeenths of a complete revolution, thus 
exposing a iresh surface to the form at every impression. This obvi- 
ates a fault common in other presses with a disc—that of having the 
form, if a large one, show more ink on the end towards which the 
disc turns. 

The rollers are three in numfber, and cover a full form. The roller- 
carriage is an original device, by means of which the rollers are securely 
fastened, and all liability to accident, from the rollers dropping out, 
avoided. 

The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, which locks itself 
in either position. It can be used at any period of the impression. 

The grippers are of spring steel, and can be instantly lowered or 
raised for the purpose of setting. 


CLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms : 44 BEEKMAN ST.,, N, Y. 
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SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 00, 20x25 inches inside bearers $1.400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers re 
No. 0, 21:27 “* as : . 1.600 | No. 4, 32x50 +: 2,900 
No. 1, 2x30 “ ' * . 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 % ‘ ' : . oie ee 
No. 2, 25x85 ‘* “ : . 2,100 | No. 6. 40x54 vi ; .. 3,450 
No. 2}, 29x42 « “ . 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 veceesssee 9,700 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x: 30 inches inside bearers ...... $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers $3,300 
No. 2, 25x35 ni -.+e...-. 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 7 ; .. 3,500 
The above Prices include Counter Shafts Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALI MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONN. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St. New York. 











